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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ, 
No. 143. 

TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


Sir. 

The appearance of Minerva to Ulysses is only 
an intellectual faculty personified; and her advice 
to hima means no more than that his own wisdom 
suggested such sentiments—and indeed in almost 
every instance, in which Homer has occasion to 
describe the operations of reason, or of a passion. 
and its effects on a hero’s actions, he exhibits it 
with all its characteristics in the person of the pro- 
per Deity, and thus renders our apprehension ol 
it more distinct and our interest in its result more 
warm, than would be the case was it introduced 
merely as an abstract idea. And for this reason, 
that the splendour of a God, or the beauty of a 
Goddess would render a faculty or a passion lively 
to our view, the expression of whic, as a mere 
faculty or passion, would be too ge neral to fix our 
attention. Menton Venus, we immediately con- 
ceive an angelic, bewitcbing furm—she is love par- 
ticularised ; and we pant with lascivious thoughts: 
mention love simply, it is a general notion, and 
comparatively excites little feeling. So with the 
other passions. Homer and many pocts, both 
Greek and Latin, have employed such figures to 
advantage; but from scho -boy abuse and some 
other circumstances, Gods and Goddesses have now 
fallen into disrepute; and in a modern poet they 
seem, unless cautiously handled, an evidence of 
pedantry and affectation. 

The officers dare not dispute the superior wis- 
dom of Ulysses; the soldiers obey his summons, 
and al] return to the council 





Aiyiara psy are Cesueracs. 
As when the waves of the loud belluwing sea resound 


against the shore. 

The two last words of the first quoted verse, are 
a well known instance of that imitative harmony 
with which Homer so frequently and so success- 
fully makes “ the sound an echo to the sense.” As 
soon as they are seated Thersites, squint-eyed, lame, 
and hump-backed, with a pate tapering to . point, 
and almost bald, has the audacity; first to address 
Agamemnon in a strain of irony, and then * an 
apostrophe to the Greeks, in which he calls t em 
“Grecian women, no longer Grecian men,” pro- 
poses a return home and a desertion from their 
king. So great is our poet’s abhorrence cf ae 
depravity, that to place it In ee worst eo fh 
view, he generally connects bodtly with menta oa 
frmities: accordingly, Thersites from a hideous 
exterior induces our disgust, which Is heightened 


wo eT’ KUM mrorvuPrviceoie baraccis 





whole of his speech perfectly in character with 
One, _ 


"Oe e ém sat Pescsy now KOT Lem 76 TOAAG TE HON. 
Whose mind is stored with scurrility. 


Ulysses, after having severely reprehended his 
arros ance, uses the sceptre so adroitly on his back 
and shoulders, that the tears run down his cheeks, 
and a bloody scar is imprinted on his flesh. At this 
ludicrous scene the people, 





1 MVULLEVOL Eg tw aUT@ nov yiracsay, 
Although sad, exultingly laugh. 


This is an image familiar to every mind—“ we 
recognize it enlarged with truth and majesty.” 
Whe has not more than once, in his intercourse 
with mankind, beheld a victim of distress at any 
trivial circumstance smiling through her tears? 
The laugh of the Grecians at this adventure, was 
a laugh of pleasure, not ef happiness. Homer 
knew the difference as well as the philosopher who 
at the present day discriminates between the two 
with supposing the latter the opposite of misery, 
but the former as capable of co-existence with it. 
Ulysses, as soon a3 a cfier in the semblance of 
Minerva, has commanded order, commences 
another speech, i which he employs all the nice- 
ties of disquisition to dissuade the people from 
returning home. “ Admirabilis oratio Ulyssis, et 
omni virtute eloquentiae .perfecta,” says a com- 
mentatore This applause is, perhaps, too unquali- 
fied; though one exception only can be alleged 
against it: it is in the part of the harangue where 
Ulysses introduces the fact on which is grounded 
his principal argument, with saying, 

S¢T8 Os maytes 
Maxervgos, #5 poh xngts Coav bararoro Degucas. 





You are all witnesecs, ali excefiing them whom the 
Fates have delivered over to death. 


For why, to induce them to stay, should he re- 
mind them that many of their companions have 
alreadv fallen a sacrifice to the climate or to the 
war? Nestor follows Ulysses on the same side of 
the question with more warmth, more boldness. 
and equal ingenuity. * Hujus orationis artificium,” 
says Clarke, “ pulchrée enarrat Dyonyss. Halicain, 
Te d¢ iy wen THKN "O pmev Odveceus Kates vty 
Cxarcras TH, "EAAnvas svenenueves amitvasr. O a: Nestae | 
KTESKNMEVES ‘ume tse ‘Oduscéws MS petvovTas exsrect | 
rivcaes GeAsras.” And very justly. The purpose 
of Ulysses is to check the ardour of the troops in 
their wishes to return: this he effects, but likewise 
the necessary consequence, a general depression ; 
as nothing is offered to excite a contrary ardour, 
except the mere ruins of Troy, a prospect which 
for nine years has been palling on their hopes 
Some new incitement must, therefore, be suggest- 
ed to retrieve their spirits; and this is the object of 
Nestor, who admirably succeeds, especially in the 
three following verses: 





~ a , <a ’ , 
Ta uy ts 7euv tmeryicha BsKovoe vies lees, 
Tlesy tive woe Tear wroyo xaraxorundyves 
, c / , 
Tisucdas 0 Edcvag ORMUMATS TisToVarvos Tie 


| but his colloquial ones are too frequent. 





Wherefore, let no one firefare to return home be- 





into abhorrence when the deforinities of his mind 
wifold themselves. His irony Is excellent; and the ; 


fore he has co-habited with the wife of a Trojan, and | 
thus revenged the rape and the sobs of Helen, 


Here Nestor creates in every breast a lively hope 
to gratify the two most predominant passions in 
the human constitution: revenge and sensuality— 
more especially the latter ; for I believe that no sti- 
mulus can be applied to the expectations of an army 
to goad them on to valosous exploits, so successfully 
as the hint even of a possibility, that on sacking a 
city they may criminally converse with the female 
relatives of the conquered. How sweet too is re- 
venge proffered in the lap of pleasure. Nestor 
concludes, very much to the credit of his military 
abilities, with some intimations to the king as to 
the discipline of the army- Agamemnon, in reply, 
highly compliments his venerable counsellor, 
touches on his own disagreement with Achilles, 
which he ingenuously laments; but after having 
given orders to prepare for battle; threatens too 
much, perhaps, with the ferocity of this hero, that 
he in whom he detects any signs of fear, shall be- 
come carrion for the dogs and birds. The speeches 
of Ulysses and Nestor in this book are very cele- 
brated; and Quintilian queries if they do not ex- 
hibit all the arts of debate and litigation? In all the 
harangues or political speeches of his heroes, 
Homer exhibits every excellence of the orator: 
I have 
read somewhere that “ what Virgil performs in a 
few words of narration, he brings about through a 
long speech—-that he has not only replies but re- 
joinders, and scarcely raises a warrior out of bed 
without a conversation.” All this is true, yet it has 
this one advantage, that it adds much to the verisi- 
militude of the narrative. 


AGRICOLA, 
ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
Continued. 


TO THE REY. WILLIAM UNWIN. 


April 5, 1784. 
My dear Wiiliam, 


I thanked you in my last for Johnson, I now 
thank you, with more emphasis, for Beattie, the 
most agrecable and amiable writer 1 ever met 
with. ‘The only auther I have seen whose criti- 
cal and philosophical researches are diversified and 
embellished by a poetical imagination, that makes 
even the driest subject, and the leanest, a feast for 
an epicure in books. He is so much at his ease 
too, that his own character appears in every page, 
and, which is very rare, we sce not only the wri- 
ter, but the man: and that man so gentle, so well 
tempered, su happy in his religion, and so humane 
in his philosophy, that it is necessary to love him 
ifone has any sense of wl... is lovely. If you 
have not his Poem called the Minstrel, and cannet 
borrow it, I must beg you to buy it for me; for 
though I cannot afford to deal largely in so expen- 
sive a commodity as books, I must afford ta pur- 
chase at least the poetical works of Beattie. Ihave 
read six of Blair’s Lectures, and what do I say of 
Bisir? That he is a sensible man, master of his 
subject, and excepting here and there a Scotticism, 
a good wiiter, so far at least as perspicuity of ex. 
pression, and method, contribute to make one, 
But Qh the sterility of that man’s fancy! if indeed 
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_@@ has any such faculty belonging to him. Per- | 

haps philosophers, or men designed for such, are 
sometimes born without one; or perhops it withers 
for want of exercise. However that may be, Dr. 
Blair has such a brain as Shakspear somewliere 
describes, “ dry as the remainder biscuit afier a 

voyage.” 

I take it for granted, that these good men are 
philosophically correct (for they are both agreed 
upon the subject) in their account ofthe origin of { 
language; end if the Scripture had lett us in the 
dark upon that article, | should very readily adopt 
their hypothesis for want of better information 1 
should suppose for instance, that man made his 
first effort in speech, in the way of an interjection, 
and that Ah or Oh being uttered with wonderful 
gesticulation. and variety of atiitude, must have 
Jeft his powers of expression quite exhausted: that 
in a course of time he would invent names for ma- | 
ny things, but first for the objects of his daly 
wants. An Apple would consequently be called 
an Apple, and perhaps not many years would 
elapse before the appellation weuld receive the 
sanction of general use. In this case, and upon 
this supposition, seeing one in the hand of another 
man, he would exclaim with a most moving pathos, : 
“Oh Apple!?—well and good—Oh Apple is a 
very affecting speech, bui in the mean time it pro- 
fits him nothing. ‘The man that holds it, eats it, 
and ke goes away with Oh Apple in his mouth, and 

vith nothing better. Reflecting on his disz- 
pointment, and that perhaps it arose from his net 
being more explicit, he contrives aterm to denote 
his idea of transfer ov gratuitous communication, 
and the next occasion, that oficrs of a similar kind, 
performs his part accordingly. His speech now 
stands thus, “ Oh give apple!’ The Apple-hold- 
er perceives himself called upon to part with his } 
fruit, and, having satisficd his own hunger, is per- 
haps not unwilling todo so. But unfortunately 
there is still room for a mistake, and, a third per- 
son being present, he gives the Apple to Aim. 
Again disappointed, and again perceiving that his 
language has not all the precision that is requisite, 
the orator retires to his study, anc there, after 
much deep thinking, conceives that the insertion 
ofa pronoun, whose office shall be to signify that 
he not only wants the Apple to be given, but giy- 
en to himself, will remedy ali defects, he uses it the 
ext cpportunity, and succecds to a wonder, obtains 
the Apple and by his success such credit to his in- 
vention, that pronouns continue to be in great re- 
pute ever after. 

Now as my two syiluble-mongers, Beattie and 
Blair, both agree that lenguage was eriginally in- 
spired, and that the great variety of languages we 
find upon carth at present, took its rise from. the 
confusion of tongues at Babel, 1 am_ not perfectly 
convinced, thatthere is any just occasion to invent 
this very ingenious solution of a difficulty, which 
Scripture has sulved already. My opinion howe- 
ver is, if I may presume to have an opinion of my 
own so different frem theirs, who are so much wi- 
ser than myself, that if man had been his own teach- 
er, and had acquired his words and his phrases 
only as necessity or convenience had prompted, 
his progress must have been considerably slower 
than it was, and in Miomer’s days the production of 
such a Poem as the Jijad impossible. On the con- 
trary, 1 doubt not Adam on the very day of his 
ereation, was able to express himself in terms both 
forcible and elegant, and that he was at no loss for 
sublime diction, and jogical cembination, when he 
wanted to praise his Maker. 

Yours, my dear friend, 








Ww. C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 


April 25, 1784. 
iy Dear Wiliam, 
T wish 1 had both burning words, and bright 


We 








thoughts. But I have at present neither, My 
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head is not itself. Having had an unpleasant night, 
and a melancholy day, and having already wiitten 
a long Letter, | co not find myself in point of spi- 
rits at all qualified either toburn er shine. The 
Post sets out early on Tuesday. The morning is 
the only time of exercise with me. In order 
therefore to keep it open for that purpose, and to 
comply with your desire of an immediate answer, 
I give you as much as I can spare of the present 
evening. 

Since I despatched my last, Blair has crept a lit- 
tle farther into my savour. As bis subjects improve, 
he impreves with them, but upon the whole I ac- 
count him a dry writer, useful no doubt as an in- 
structor, but as little entertaining as with so much 
knowledge it is possible tobe. His language is 
(except Swift’s) the least figurative [ remember to 
have seen, and the few figures found in it, are not 
always happily employed. I take him to be a cri- 
tic very little animated by what he reads, who rather 
reasons about the beauties of an author than really 
tastes them, and who finds, thata passage is praise - 
worthy. not because it charms him, but because it 
is accommodated to the laws of criticism, in that 
case made and provided. I have a little complied 
with your desire of marginal annotations, and 
should have dealt in them more largely had I read 
the books to myself; but being readevs to the ladies, 
{ have not always time to settle my own opinion 
of a doubtful expression, much less to suggest an 
emendation. I have not censured a particular ob- 
servation in the book, though, when I met with it, 
it displeased me. I this moment recollect it, and 
may as well therefore note it here. He is com- 
mending, and deservedly, that mest noble descrip- 
tion ofa thunder-storm, ia the First Georgic, which 
ends with 


Ingeminant austri et densissimus imber. 


Reing in haste, I do not refer to the volume for 
his very words. But my memory will serve me 
with the matter. “™ When Poets describe,” he 
says, * they should always select such circumstan- 
ces of the subject as are least obvious, and there- 
fore most striking.” He therefore admires the 
effects of the thunder-bolt splitting mountains, and 
filling a nation with astonishment, but quarrels with 
the closing member of the period, as containing 
particulars of a storm not worthy of Virgil’s notice, 
becuuse obvious to the notice of all. But here ! 
differ from him; not being abje to conceive that 
wind and rain can be improper in the description 
of a tempest, or how wind and rain could possibly 
be more poetically described. Virgil is indeed 
remarkable for finishing his pericds well, and 
iecver comes to a stop but with the most consum- 
mate dignity of numbers and expression; and in 
the instance in question, I think his skill in this 
respect remarkably displayed. The line is perfect- 
ly majestic in itsmarch. As to the wind, itis such 
only as the werd Ingeminant could describe, and the 
words densissimus imber give one an idea of a 
shower indeed, but of such a shower as is net ve- 
ry common, and such a one as only Virgil could 
have done justice to by a single epithet. Far 
therefore from agreeing with the Doctor in his 
stricture, 1 do not think the neid contains a no- 
wler line, or a description more magnificently 
finished. 

We are glad, that Dr C 
out ‘upon this occasion. 


has singled you 
Your performance we 





) doubt not well justify his choice:—fear not—you 


have a heart that can feel upon charitable occasions, 
and therefore will not fail you upon this, ‘The 
burning words will come fast enough, when the 
sensibility is such as yours. 
Yours, my dear friend, 
To THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 
April 26, 1784. 
We are glad, that your beok runs. It will no! 


Ww. C. 


indeed satisfy those, whom nothing could satisty, 





a 


but your accession to their party. But the libergy 
will say you do well; and it is in the opinion of 
such men only, that you can feel yourself interest. 
ed. 

1 have lately been employed in reading Beattie, 
and Blaiw’s Lectures. The latter 1 have not yet 
finished. I find the former the most agreeable of 
the two indeed the most entertaining writer upon 
dry subjects, that I ever met with. His imagina- 
tion is highly poetical, his language easy and ele. 
gant, and his manner so familiar. that we seem to 
be conversing: with an old friend upon terms of the 
most sociable intercourse, while we read him. 
Blair is on the contrary rather suff, not that his 
style is pedantic, but his air is formal. He is a 
sensible man, aid understands his subjects, but too 
conscious, that he is addressing the public, and too 
solicitous about his success to indulge himself fora 
momentin that play of fancy, which makes the 
other so agreeable. In Blair we find a scholar, in 
Beattie beth a scholar and an amiable man, indeed 
so amiable, that | have wished for his acquaintance, 
ever since I read his booke Havins; never in my 
iife perused a page of Aristotle, lam glad to have 
had an opportunity of learning more than (I sup- 
pose) he would have taught me, from the writings 
cf modern critics. I felt myself too a little dispo- 
sed to compliment my own ecumen upon the ocea- 
sione flor though the art of writing and compes. 
ing was never much my study, I did not find, that 
they had any great news to tell me. They have 
assisted me in putting my observations inte some 
method, but have not suggested many, of which I 
was not by some means or other previously appri- 
zed. In fact, critics did not originally beget au- 
thors. But authors made critics.’ Common sense 
distated to writers the necessity of method. con- 
nexion, and thoughts congruous to the nature of 
their subject; genius prompted them with embel- 
lishments , and then came the critics. Observing 
the good effects of an attention to these items, they 
enacted laws for the obseivance of them in time te 
come, and having drawn their rules for good writ- 
ine from what was actually well written, boasted 
themselves the inventors of an art, which yet the 
authors of the day had already exemplified. They 
are however useful in their way, giving us at one 
view a map of the boundaries, which propriety sets 
to fancy, and serving, as judges, to whom the pub- 
iic may at once appeal, when pestered with the va- 
garies of those, who have had the hardiness to 
transgress them. 

The candidates for this county have get an ex- 
ample of economy, which other candidates would 
do well to follow, having come to an agreement on 
both sides to detvay the expenses of their voters, 
but toepen no houses for the entertainment of the 
rabble; a reform however, which the rabble did not 
at all approve of, and testified their dislike of it by 
aviot. <A stage was built from which the orators 
had designed to haranzue the electors. This bes 
came the first victim of their fury. Having very 
little curiosity to hear what genUemen could say, 
who would give them nothing better than words, 
they bro.e it in pieces, and threw the fragments 
upon the hustings. The sheriff, the members, 
the lawyers, the voters, were instantly put to fight. 
They rallied, but were again routed by,a second 
assault hke the former. They then proceeded to 
break the windows of the inn. to which they had 
fled; and, a fear prevailing, that at nightthey would 
fire the town, a proposal was made by the free 
holders to face about, and endeaveur to secure 
them. At that instant, a rioter, dressed in a Merv 
Andrew’s jacket, stepped forward and challenged 
the best man among them. Olney sent the hero 
to the field, who made him repent of his presump- 
tion. Mr. A was he. Seizing him by the 
threat, he shook him, he threw him to the earth, 
he made the hollowness @f his scull resound by the 
«pplication of his fists, and drag:ed him inte custe 











dy, Wituout the least damage to his person. Ant 
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mated by this example, the other freeholders fol- 
jowed it; and in five minutes twenty-eight out of 
thirty ragamuffins were safely lodged in gaol. 
Adieu, my dear friend! We love you and 
are yours, W.&M. 


[ To be Continued. | 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF GRAEME. 


[ Continued. ] 


His decline, though slow and insidious, gaining 
alittle ground every weck, he saw death approack- 
ing, with his usual calmness and resignation, and 
now resolved to return home, to receive those 
attentions which his increasing weakness required, 
from the anxiety of parental affection. 

He left Milton about the latter end of October, 
and for some time afler he returned to Carnwath, 
made his daily excursions, azd in December, was 
still able to walk a few miles; but every experi- 
ment of this.kind was followed by fatigue, and com- 
monly by a fit of fever considerably severe. 

From this time to his death, the cough and night 
sweats continued to molest him; the complicated 
distress of which, aggravated by the discomtorts 
and inconveniences of humble life, he bore with 
unexampled dignity and composure of mind. 
Hope, that commonly alleviates the suffering of 
the consumptive, he renounced from the beginning ; 
which at his years, and with his sensibility, the 
fires of literary ambition just kindling, and his 
wishes wrapt in the trance of fame, required an 
uncommon union of philosophy and religion. — 

He lingered through the winter, during which 
his strength sunk so much that he could no longer 
bear riding on horseback, nor waik without leaning 
on somebody's arm. 

In this state of helplessness and decay, he found 
some alleviation of his sufferings, in the familiar 
visits of Mr- White, and in the kind attentions 
shown him by his friends, Christie, Scott, Stedart, 
and Somerville, who frequently sat with him, and 
took particular pleasure in devising expedients to 
amuse him. 

In the spring, he exercised his poetical talents, 
for the last time, in writing a complimentary poem 
to Major White, in which he drew the characters 
of Mrs. White and his pupils, in testimony of his 
gratitude for the friends!up and benevolence, which 
served to lessen the wants and to sooth the severity 
of his illness. 

As his life drew toward a close, his weakness in- 
creased by degrees, but his pains abated considera- 
bly ; he retained his composure, as well as the full 
use of his rational faculties to the last. Nor did 
his wit and playful humour forsake him, tll he was 
no longer able to smile, or even to speak. The 
present writer almost constantly sat by him during 
the three last months of his life. He expired his 
last breath, without a groan, in the morning of the 
°6th of July 1772, in the 22d year of his age. 

lis life was virtuous and innocent, and his end 
pions and exemplary He was buried in the church- 
vard of Carnwath, without a stone to mark the 
place of his dust. His father died June 14, 1774, 
and his mether, December 6, 17838. 

In the moment of recent grief for the loss of 
he associate of his childhood, his bosom-tiend, 
and ‘one of the pleasantest and most instructive 
companions that ever man was delighted with, the 
present writer found some consolation in the pre- 
servation of his poetical remains. 

The collection of his poems, in which he had 
made some progress before the commencement of 
his idness. was completed by the present writer 
before his death, and published soon after, accord- 
ing to his intended plan, in one volume octavo, 
under the title of Poems on Several Occasions, by 
James Graeme, Edinburgh 1773, wiih a preface, 
Containing a short apcount of his character. The 
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expense of the impression, which did not exceed 
three hundred copies, was defrayed by asubscription, 
promoted by Mr. White, and his literary friends, 
at whose solicitation it was undertaken, and to 
whom its distribution was confined. It was never 
advertised fer sale. The profits of the publication 
were givento Mr. Walter Somerville, bookseller 
in Lanark, who was of the same village, a school- 
fellow, and common friend; and a man of great 
goodness of heart, and the strictest rectitude of 
principle. He died at Lanark, in |785. 

The prefatory advertisement concludes with the 
following deprecatory wishes for the temerity of 
the present writer in giving to the world, the in- 
correct effusions of amorous tenderness, and the 
idle sallies of youthful and poetic fancy. 

“ The public must decide, whether the author 
and lis friend have acted with judement and pro- 
priety in the present publication. It is only hoped, 
from the general strain of the pieces, that this 
collection will furnish no unpleasing entertainment 
to the reader of sensibility. For him it is chiefly 
intended, and to him it is now inscribed, in the fond 
persuasion, that he will regard with candour, and 
cherish with respect, tle simple effusions of fancy, 
friendship, and Jove.” 

A brief account of his life and writings, drawn 
up by the present writer, was printed in the *t Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine”’ for 1782, and has since been 
reprinted in the | 2th volume of the * General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary” 1784. 

His poems, reprinted frem the edition 1773, with 
some corrections, and additions, are now, for the 
first time, received into a collection of classical 
English poetry. Ihe pieces originally furnished 
by the present writer, he has been prevailed with to 
preserve in this edition, though they have no 
pretensions to be retained, but the partiality of his 
friend to what be had attempted in verse, and the 
propriety of uniting compositions that have a per- 
sonal, poctical, and sentimental relation, ia the same 
publication. As he is to answer for them to the 
world, in justice to his friend, he has preixed his 
name to them, though they might be easily dis- 
tinguished by the diversity of subject, and manner, 
and added some pieces, written since his death, 
containing, either cirectly or incidentally, his tn- 
bute of sentiment to his memory; for which he 
flatters himself that he shall be excused by these 
who value talents, and henour goodness. Of the 
character of a poet he deems too highly to plead a 
title to it before the impartial tribunal oi the public; 
which allows no mediecrity in poetry. \WVhat- 
ever is capable of delighting in an extreme degres, 
cannot with impunity fall short of the effect ex 
pected from it. But his failing to produce what he 
is supposed to promise, is not owing to a mistake 
of his powers. Though the transition is easy, from 
admiring poetical beauties, to believing ourselves 
capable of producing similiar exceilencies; yet 
the association of youthful study, and the aspira- 
tions of juvenile ambition, never led him to mis- 
take the talent of writing smooth verses for poeti- 
cal genius, or the vapid insipidity of rhyme for the 
genuine fire of poetry. The making and mending 
verses is not the business of his life. Amidst the 
severer studies, and laborious duties of a Jearned 
and useful profession, he cherishes the leve of 
poetry and the liberal arts; without any anabition 
of being distinguished as a “two-foid disciple of 
\pollo.” 

His character may easily be collected from this 
account of his life. A few of his peculiarities re- 
main to be mentioned. His person was manly 
and prepossessing. His eye was lively and penc- 
trating- His features were pleasing and expres- 
sive, his gestures animated, and al! iris movements 
and expressions Were marked by extraordinary 
energy and vivacity. In the fertune of his life an 
the fate of his writings, he resembles Bruce; and, 
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and his industry indefatigable. He united acuteness 
of intellect with good sense, and sensibility of 
heart with correctness of taste and eritical sagacity- 
Though studious and learned, he was neither aus- 
tere nor formal. In him the strictest piety and mo- 
desty were united with the utmost cheerfulness, and 
even playfulness of disposition. He had, what 
perhaps all people of observation have, a slight 
tendency to satire; but it was of the gentlest kind. 
He had too much candour and good-nature to be 
either a general satirist, or a severe one. Of per- 
sons notoriously profligate, or rendered impudent 
by immorality, breach of public trust, or ignor- 
ance, he was at no pains to conceal what he thought. 
The slightest appearance of immorality, vanity, 
pedantry, coarse manners, cr blameable levity 
disgusted him. Like other votaries of the muses, 
he was passionately fond of rural scenery, and 
delighted in walking alone in the fields. By the 
villagers, towhom he was little known, his love of 
solitude was mistaken for an unsocial disposition. 
The reverse was his character. He was social, 
cheerful, and affectionate, and by those friends who 
thoroughly knew him, beloved even to enthusiasm. 
He practised every manly exercise with dexterity, 


and particularly excelled in the games of chess and 
backgammon; but to games of chance he had 
rather a disinclination. In every thing he pursued 
he was indefatigable in aiming at perfection. The 
lowliness of his lot conspired with the simplicity of 
his heart, to possess him with an early veneration 
for the virtues and the writings of the primitive 
ages; and the nature of his studies afforded him 
the best opportunities to heighten and confirm that 
veneration, by enabling him to converse familiarly 
with the most celebrated writers of Greece and 
tome. He read their remains with ardour, and 
imbibed their sentiments with enthusiasm ; on them 
he formed his taste and improved his heart. In 
his admiration of Grecian and Roman liberty, he 
founded his ardent love of political freedom, and 
his peculiar attachment to the popular part of our 
constitution. He found the principles of good 
writings in Homer, Xenophon, Herodotus, Caesar, 
and others who are distinguished by a severe and 
majestic simplicity of style. But he was charms 
ed above all others with the humane writers of the 
elegiac class. The wit of Ovid and the learning of 
| Propertius were the qualities he least admired ; but 
the tender simplicity of Tibullus affected him with 
the liveliest delight, as it was most congenial te 
the gentleness ef his disposition, and exhibited the 
purest model of elegiac poetry. “Lime was not 
allowed him for going deep into French, Italian, 
ind German literature ; but he had read the best 
authors in these languages, in English versions. 
[Ue be Continued: } 


POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[A Dialogue on Education, pronounced at a late publie 
distribution of prizes to the pupils of Sr. Mary’s Coly 
lege, near Baltimore. } 

[Continued.] 
Ist. To shew you what a delicate task I have un- 
dertaken to perform, I shall begin with candour, 
by laying down a position, extremely harsh, which 





my heart rejects, at the same time, that reflection 
convinces me of its truth. fi is, that eur parents, 
precisely because they do love us with tenderness, 
are therefore Jeast capable, of rendering us the 
most important of all services, that of. tortifying 
our minds against a thousand bad habits, which 
we are liabie to contract, under their inspection, and 


without their knowleuge. 


$d. Ah! there indeed Sir, I agree with you— 
It is a harsh truth, if howevey it be one; [ expect 
your proef. 





‘like him, he was equally amiable and inzenuous. 


Ist. T shall give it so much the more willingly, 


His mind was capacious, his curiasity excursive, \as it will serve both to-explain my ideas, and recon. 


et 


participated in the amusements becoming his age, » 
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} : . hj >'’ P ec - vs r Teayrur : Veer *") aly je aCe 
Cile that warmth of filial piety, which I actually branches of study, every individual Iebours to es 


feel, with a language, that might induce some of 
my hearers, to tax me with a complexion of cha- 
racter, materially different. Observe well: it is 
from the goodness of their hearts, the excess of | 
their affection, tnat Linfer the necessity of devolv- 
ing the care of our education on strangers. Child- 
hood. however innocent, has its share of dissimu- 
Jation, its petty artifices, which too easily elude the 
search of an eve blinded by tenderness. The evil 
steals imperceptibly on the heart, and takes root. 
unheeded by the parent, whose discernment ts. 
dimmed by his prepossessions. Under the most 
seductive appearances an artificial character is thus 
formed, which timidity may at first serve to con- 
ceal, but which, when it one day bursts forth, must 
occasion much pungent sorrow and unavailing re- 
pentance, toa credulous father. Terence has made 
this remark, no less than two thousand years aco, 
in his Andria, and as his comedies are intende< 
to represent the manners of his age, We may con- 
clude, that the credulity of parents is not a matter 
of recent discovery. 








2d. But do you believe, that public teachers are 
not also liable to be deceived. If they flatter 
themselves with such an exemption, they err most, 
egregiously. However alert, or clear sighted, we 
never want means to elude both their penetration 
and their vigilance. 

Ist. I do not deny it. But, in one respect, they 
must enjoy an eminent advantage:—their vision is 
not obscured by that veil, which nature seems to 
delight in drawing over the eyes of a parent. Their 
pupils stand in the light of an adopted family, 
among whom they are to divide their cares. To 
govern so great a diversity of characters they are 
compelled to make them their particular study : 
and in the performance of this duty. the experience 
which they derive from their profession, must prove 
an important auxiliary. 

It is indeed true, that our parents, whose obser- 


vation is circumscribed within the limits of their | 


domestic circle, because they feel little or no inter- 
est in any thing beyond these limits, can rarely, 
attain the degree of experience, requisite to dis- 
cover or check the growth of the passions. Thus. 


tablish the superior excellence of his favourite pur- 


suits, and the paramount utility of his acquisitions 

The mathem :tician, the most inflated, because he 
sa 

is the most unintelligible, incessantly vaunts the 


) mysterious properties of the alphabet, while w. 


not being: irradiated with a single beam of this 
cabalistic He ht. only know them. as the representa- 
tives of sounds an¢ the constituents of words. The 
dialec tician, entrenched in the subtlety of logic 

delights in employing his sophisms, to perplex and 
confound bis associates. ‘I'he rhetorician, inca- 
pable of producing any thing original, decks him- 
self m the borrowed plumes of the orator and the 
poet, in order to impose upon vulgar stupidity. 
The grammarian, armed, like the Porcupine, at all 
points, with Latin and Greek, finds ample matte 
lor self-complacency, in the range of his erudition, 
and the profundity of his researches. The sole 
competition appears tobe, who shall most ostenta- 
tiously display his learning. Would it not be weil, 
to snatch a boy from the contagion of this ridicu- 
lous pedantry, even at the hazard of his remaining 
in ignorance? 

Ist. If this defect were necessarily inherent, or 
peculiar. to our plan of education. we should ne 
longer disagree. But the case is diametrically the 
reverse—I mean, that a collegiate education, is the 
best preservative against pedantry, and if at ail to 
be apprehended, it is particularly sO, in a course ol 
domestic instruction. ‘The defect you mention, 
is ove of the errors of self-leve, which leads us, in 
particular ciicumstances, to arrogate more than 
our due proportion of merit. Nothing so much 
contributes to foster this dispesition, as praise 
umeritedly bestowed. Under this point of view. 
a child cannot be mere inauspiciously placed, than 
in the midst of his family, where every ear is open 
to receive his absurdities, and every mouth prepar- 
ed to proclaim them the sallies of early wit’ How 
can he Lelieve himself any other than a superior in- 
| telligeuee, who is incessantly feasted with the voice 
of his own praise. 

But flattery is not the evil of a college. His 
professors are rarely predigal of applause, his fel- 
low students still less prodigal. So far from find- 
ing both prepossessed in his favour, from the 





besides those strong prepossessions, which natural 
affection creates in favour of their children, they 
have to contend with a still more formidable obsta- 
cle. ‘Their inexperience lulls them intoa danger- 
ous security; and seeds of corruption, the very 
existence of which they do not suspect, are suffer- 
ed to germinate iv rank luxuriance. But in acol- 
lege, the attention of the professor is always on the 
watch, to seize the first symptoms of the intel- 
Jectual malady, and to apply an immediate anti- 
dote. The multitude of pupils, who successively 
engross his care, form, in some manner, a rapid 
succession of generations, which supply an attentive 
observer, with important aids, for the study of the 
human heart, through the first stages of its pro- 
gress. If it were proper to compare small things 
with great, I wouid say, that the numereus train 
of pupils, committed to his supervision, assimilates 
his experience, to that of Nestor, whose wisdom, 
the fruit of his extraordinary age, rencered him the 
oracle of the Greeks. 

3d. A magnificent comparison indeed You did 
well to pave the way for it by an oratorical pre- 
caution, and i doubt much, whether that will shield 
it from a smile. We scarcely expected to see 
you ascend to the siege of Troy, to demonstrate 
the wisdom of confining us in a college. 

But this leads me to speak of a defect, usually 
contracted at schools, and into which the best un- 
derstandings sometimes fall. 1 aijiude to an affec- 
tation of knowledge, the offspring of a puerile 
Vanity, with which we never shouid be iniected, if, 
instead of coming to presccute cur studies her. we 
Were to continue, ia modest seclusion, at home. In 
acommunity cf young men, dedicated to vaiious 


‘ 


first, he receives only that share of commendation, 
which is necessary to assist the imbecility of his 
efforts; by the latter, every indication of pride 
is quickly detected, and severely reproved—W oe 
to him, who appears teo well satisfied with his 
own talents; ridicule and sarcasm would soon sup- 
ply both a corrective and punishment, for his self- 
sufficiency. 

2d. Witness the manner in which my erudite 
simile was just now welcomed—!I shall not, | think, 
soon again recur to Homer, for an example to iilus- 
trate my opinions. 


3d. I trust however, that my merriment has not 
givenofience. I would not have indulged it, but that 
1 wished for an opportunity, of introducing my ob- 
servetions on a defect, which certainly can never 
be objected to you. 1 did not suppose, that you could 
deem it an abuse of that free, but decorous inter- 
course which subsists between us. It would not 
surely be before an assembly like this, that I could 
forget the deference due even to friends. 


2d. Be easy on that head. If our hearers should 
imbibe a different impression, I would myself be 
the first to undeceive them—I only view it as a lit- 
tle malicious pleasantry, thrown out to enliven the 
intrinsic dullness of this discussion-——I shall take no 
other revenge, than a retort when an opportunity 
offers. I shall also avail myself of an expression 
you have employed, to suggest another defect, ge- 
nerally ascribed to public education. 


I speak of a certain churlishness of tempe: 
which is eternaliy carpiag at every word you utte: 
bowcver msigmficant. There exists not in so 























merciful critics before whom it is impossible to 
onverse, without being called upon, at every mo. 

ent, to justify a thought or an expression, Thejp 
bservations consist for the most part of miserable 
avils, and when just they are rarely of any posi. 
ve utility, and still more rarcly. of that Importance 
which these Gentlemen attach tothem. ‘The anj. 
mation of their manncr, in such contests, might 
lead you to suppose. that the public weal was at 
stake. But no—The subject is some small ingc. 
curacy of phrase; seme loose remark capable of 
a sinister interpretation, and which they never fail 
to construe in the worst sense; some negligent 
period susceptible of « more musical cadence ; and 
a thousand other nothings equally important. Woe 
to you. if you have the presumption to coubt ; you 
are then entangled in a dispute, from which there 
is no deliverance, but by fight or submission, 


But itisin schools that these rigid Aristarchuses 
are said to be formed, who, on their cutrance 
into the world, assume the character of instructors, 
and become the tyrants, uf society. It is wel] 
worth the trouble of harassing a youth for go 
iong atime merely to render him the torment of 
his elders. 

iste This fondness for dispute is so nearly allied 
to the species of pedantry of which we have just 
before spoken, that it has the same origin and pro. 
gress. ‘lo shew. therefore, that it cannot be justly 
attributed to public education, it will be sufficient 
to contrast the effects of the lattcr, with those of 
the opposite system. 

It is not the habit of disputation. but an incline. 
tion to dogmatize, which engenders end nourishes 
that fastidious temper you have just | ourtrayed in 
such ridiculcus co.ours. But where is a bey more 
liable to contract this dictatorial habit. than in the 
micst of his family, which he governs without cppo- 
sition or controul. Surrounded by parents who 
idolize. and servants Who fcur him, he sees on every 





ciety, a-being more yexatious, than one ofthese un- 


| side none but the slaves of his caprice. Every thing 
| bends befcre Lim. The slightest inclination of 
his will is received as an irreversible law. Not 
only, is no obstacle opposed to his wishes, but they 
are anxiously civined and studiously anticipated— 

lis opinions. however absurd, are never to be con- 
trovertec——because bis temper might be soured by 
irritation. He, therefore, never disputes, but it is 
for want of an antagonist. ‘Lhe capriciousness of 
his taste affords the best proof of his perversity— 
Attempt to refuse what he asks, his tears and 
his shricks soon force you to compliance. Grant 
his request, and he no longer cares for what he 
before sought, with so much eagerness and passion. 
His object is to make you feel his superiority. He 
loosens his grasp, when resistance ceases. Remove 
him at a proper age, from the bosom of his family 
into the world, and you will there find him charac- 
terized by the same traits—cqually capricious, over- 
wecening and intractable. 


ee 


Sd. But is this portrait correct: it appears to 
me, that I have seen many persons, reared by the 
hand of a parent, to whom it bears no resem 
| blance. 

ist. There are exceptions without doubt; be- 
cause there are minds, so happily bern, as to escape 
the mischiefs usually consequent on a bad educa- 
tion. But } speak of what must, and does actually 
happen, to such, as are not thus privileged by na 
ture; and I assert, that domestic instruction 1s no 
less calculated to produce, than public education to 
reform such a character. 


2d. Let us see, then, how you will establish 
vour last position, and shew, that the continual 
practice of disputation, renders us less disputatious. 
.ou will have to contend against experience 
‘se first’ place—You know of many persons, who 
an never Overcome this propensity to vindicate 
veceonceived opinions, however absurd or parodox! 
al. 


- [To be Continued.} 
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REVIEW. 


[From The Literary Miscellany.”J 
(c. C rispi ‘allustii belli Catilinarii et Jugurthini histo- 

riz. Editie emendatior, juxta editiones op:imas dili- 

gentissime inter se collatas; illustrata notis selec'ts; 

cum indice copioso. Salem Mass exc. Josua Cush 

ing, impenss T. C. Cushinget J. 5S. Appleton, 1805 

12mo, pp. 276.3 

The want of correct and at the same time cheap 
editions of the classics is severely felt by instruc- 
torsof youth in general. The labour of the young 
student is rendered doubly difficult by the errors, 
which are met in almost every page, particularly 
of the late London editions, intended as copies ol 
the Pansian © inusum Delphini’’? Each of these 
professes to be “ editio adcuratior et emendatior,” 
notwithstanding every preceding blunder be retain- 
ed, apd many others superadded. The original 
edition of the correct and learned MAITrAIRE are 
now rarely to be found, and it generally happens, 
that these London * Delphini”’ editions are almost 
the only guides of American students. It has been 
therefore with pleasure, that we have seen Virgil, 
Horace, and Sallust issuing from the CLASSIC 
press Of W. Poynteil and Co of Philadelphia, 
and believe their accuracy, as copies of the origi- 
nal French editions forthe Dauphin’s use, indispu- 
table. But the subject of this articie has afforded us 
much higher gratification, and demands therefore 
a more particular attention. 

A taste for the ancient writers of Greece and 
Rome has been perceptibiy, although siewly, ac- 
yancing in the principal seminary ef learning in 
New England for the last ten years. Before that 
period it bad languished. About the middle 
however of the century past, Harvard could boast 
scholars, Who were formed on the Oxford standard, 
dveply skilled. in ancient lore, and burning with the 
love of glory. Yet even at that period compara- 
tive references were mede to * the Fethers of New 
England” by no means advantageous to modern 
times. It was said of these venerable wortutes, 
that “ the leading men among them, both of the 
clergy and laity, were men of sense and learning. 
To many of them, the historians, orators, poets, 
and philosophers of Greece and Rome were fami- 
liar; and some of them have left libraries, that are 
stillin being, consisting chiefly of volumes, in which 
the wisdom of the most enlightened ages and na- 
tions is deposited, written however in languages, 
which their great grandsons, though educated in 
European universities, can scarcely read.’"* ‘This 
humiliating state of literature, it is hoped, is gra- 
dually amending, and we induige a pleasing expec- 
tation, that the fame of-our ALMA Mater wiil yet 
ve retrieved. 

Improvement in printing has also progressed 
with improvement in literary taste. ‘The speci- 
mens of our typography. which ef late have been 
exhibited, particularly of English and Latin works 
from presses in Philadelphia and New-York, and 
of Greek from the University Press in Cambridge 
May now be compared with European workman- 
ship. This acknowldegment is made with defe- 
rence and caution, and with the most earnest hc pe, 
that accuracy, inviolable accuracy will be the first, 
second, and third virtue of our printers. 

But we must not expect as yet a Robert or Hen- 


ty Stephens, an Elzevir, a Barbou, Foulis, Basker-, 


ville, or Bowyer to appear in these western re- 
gions, 

The editors of the edition of Sallust, printed at 
Salem, deserve the most liberal commendation for 
their judicious labours. The preface itself is truly 
Classical, and, although brief. evinces an habitual 
acquaintance with the best Roman writers. 

With regard to the text, “ quem, ni fallimur,” 
say they, “ emendatissimum habes,” we are iicr- 


———— 





* Essay on the Canon and Fe:dal law. 
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| med. that “ ex tribus illis editionibus, Haverca:/i- 
ana, Hunteriana, et Paristana stereotyfia (ut loguun- 
ur) constitutus est; non omissa autem Afaittairiane 
ceterarumque editionum meliorum frequentissima 
et diligentissim4 collatione.” We have thus not 
a servile copy of any particular edition, but the 
emendations of the most accurate critics. 

The notes, it seems, have been generally selec- 
ted from the “ DeJphini’’ edition, “ pars sutem non 
Parva istius molis precisa, ut doctissimorum, Gru- 
teri, Gronovit, Sanctit, Perizonii aliorunque multo- 
rum annotationes locum haberent. Jn Ade jiarie, 
quz forté copiosior quam quod doctis placeat, juve- 
num utilitati consulere precipué voluimus. Sal- 
‘ustié * brevitas et abruptuin sermonis genus,’ locu- 
tionum etiam antiquarum frequentia, pueris nostris, 
qui in Ciceronts scriptis maximeé versantur, insolen- 
tiora (ita saltem putavimus) hoc postularunt.””. We 
must readily assent to the latter observation, and 
grant the necessity of explaining to youth many 
parts of the histories of the ** sententious Sallust.” 
ifavercamp’s edition in two volumes quarto con- 
tains a copious variety of notes, and is undoubtedly 
the best, but of difficult access. The * variorum 
editiones” are rare, and generally retain much 
learned trifling. The Varis stereotyfe exhibits on- 
ly the text; and the “ Delphini” editions may be 
improved. Hence a selection of notes becomes 
necessary, and we believe in this case it has been 
dene with judgment. 

But thisis not all; for the editors proceed to say, 
* Nec fructus ex Grammaticorum veterum scrip- 
tis percipicndus nos effugit. Igitur ex Prisciani 
Proét ceterorumque libris (APUD NOSTRATES PRON 
pupor! RARISSIMIS) hinc inde sententiolam ali- 
quam paivuiam decerpsimus, ut apud juvenes lin- 
vuz Romanx studiosos incitamenium esset ad co- 
rum scripta perlegenda ; quz ut diligentissime per- 
volvant, Lortamur, rogamus.” We are unabic not 
to feekthe force of the exclamation, inserted in 
capitals. No man among us, who has attempted 
to guina knowledge of ancient literature, can avoid 
lamenting the low ebb. at which it has rested in 
this country. The scarcity of proper books, and 
the trouble, expense, and loss of time, incurred in 
importing them from Europe, deter many from 
making a progress. We must however hope, 
that at some period we shall be able to exhibit 
our Parks our WAKEFIELDS. and our BryanrTs, 
and that Boston herself willere long contain more, 
than “three Latin scholars.’’* 

The benefit of the youthful tiro, it seems, has 
not solely guided the editors of this work. “ Ut 
apud doctiores,” say they, “ nostra editio aliquantu- 
lum pretit haberet VARIAS LECTIONES maximeé 
notabiles inter Notas hinc inde spirsimus; non 
equidem é€ Codicibus MSS. (quorum afud nos non 
extat aliguis) sed ex editione Sallustii splendida 
Havercampiana excerptas.” 

That the reader of this article may obtain a just 
idea of the Salem edition of Sallust, we shall copy 
the last paragraph of this well written preface. 

* Quod ad orthographiam attinet, non constans 
invenietur. Nam inutile non videbatur pueros, vel 
suo murte. vel preceptore duce, in hac varietate 
versari; oftimus igitur aque, ac ofttumus, quod ma- 
gis ad antiquum, dicimus. ‘Tamen omnis in casu 
quarto, et similia, (ita autem voluimus) constanter 
legimus. Et maxima ex parte antique recentio- 
rem orthographiam posthaberi curavimus. Deni- 
que exemplorum prelo subjectorum castigatione 
multum sudavimus ; ob hasce omnes causas editio 
nostra, ni fullimur, multo emendatior, multo magis 
zstimanda prodit.” 











W hat remains, but that we address to the youth 
of our country the language of Cicero, “ quamo- 
brem pergite, adolescentes, atque in studia incum- 








| * See Anthology for June; 
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bite, ut et vobis honori, et amicis utilitati, et reipub- 
lice emolumento esse possitis.” 
p— —_-__] 


MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 

Man is born predisposed for wickedness. What 
a melancholy idea! what a train of painful conclu- 
sions follow! he must have sin whipped out of him 
in childheod, and he must be kept in perpetual sub- 
jection in maturity. Rods, chains, and scaffolds, 
must be the fasces of Rulers —God is denominat- 
ed all-just and merciful, and yet he has created the 
buman being naturally cruel and wicked, and in- 
tellect is given to correct that innate viciousness, 
which he occasioned—what an inconsistency. But 
it is urged, children throw stones at animals, catch 
and torture flies.—I say that children do this, be- 
cause they delight in seeing rapid motions, ard are 
ignorant of any wrong they do, or pain they cause ; 
tell them that the stone gives pain, and that ani- 
mals feel what ¢hey do, when struck, and they de- 
sist—if they instinctively delighted in causing pain, 
although deterred by fear, they would endeavour to 
gratify their propensity secretly, and man’s features 
would always shew filcasure in creating torture, 
notwithstanding his education prohibited cruelty—> 
In all benevolent gratifications, we evince agreea- 
ble sensations, and in maligisant deeds shew pain- 
fl ones—But it may be said that education does 
this, because crowds have exulted at human sacri- 
fices. Here we arrive at a point, where our judg- 
| ments and feelings must decide. The mind may 
| be perverted, and we may by education and habit, 
rejoice at the commission of wrong.—~But is there 
not a right and a wrong? is there nct kindness 
and cruelty—Does a child feel horror at the for- 
mer—You will reply, in the negative—has he the 
seme fondness for kindness and cruelty? if he has, 
it must arise from ignorance, and not from an 
innate disposition to like both equally—If he pre- 
fer kindness, he must soon contrast that with cru- 
elty, and abhor the latter—Will not a child caress 
a cat or a dog? what induces !.im to do this, when 
he frightens them, is it not to enjoy the pleasure of 
seeing them run? when he catches a fly, is it not to 
exercise his skill, and to enjoy agitation? when he 
reasons upon the pain, and death te the fly, does 
he not catch them, and open his hand, and let them 
go? 

Teach a youth that the enjoyment of woman is 
sinful, will he shudder, and appear distorted when 
he seés women? no, it cannot be, nature prompts 
him to admire the beautiful—If he does not shud- 





. . = . 
| der at a human sacrifice, it 18 because he is taught 


that the sufferer is a devilish herctic, or a barbarous 
murderer. Let him believe that innocence suffers, 
and will he then exult? Man is bora ignorant, bene- 
volence conveys pleasurable sensations, cruelty the 
reverse; he has free will, and must sometimes 
abuse his powers from error—Education may make 
him a fiend, by perverting his nature -—If children 
did not throw stones at dogs, which they are 
often taught by parents, would they not know an 
effect a priori, and have an innate idea of pain! 
which is contrary to Locke, &c. if they desist when 
they are informed of the pain they occasion, does 
it not shew that their organization feels a natural 
uneasiness, at the idea of pain communicated? 
I do not assert, that man is not corruptible, but only 
that he is not naturally corrupt. He is born ig- 
norant, fond of inotion, and of plasureable emo- 
| tions, and adverse to pain, and to causing pain. If 
/men were naturally Tigers, they would prefer night 
to day, and would never have been civilized—If 

man is naturally wicked, legislators are assassins 

for executing murderers, I bey perdon, Legislators 

execute because tiiey are naturally wicked. —W hat 
_a favourable doctrine this is to extenuate wicked- 
| ness, and to palliate crimes.—W hen man is kind, he 

acts contrary to his nature, consequently it s by the 

exertion of reason alone that he is benevolent—If he 

naturally sympathises with distress, and relieves it, 
7 
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he cannot be naturaliy cruei—uniess kindness and 
cruelty are synonymous, or excite equal sensa- 
trons. 

I am hurried, and not accustomed to the sub- 
ject——I write as a novice, but express what ] 
feel. 

— 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ORIGINAL LETTER FROM EDMUND BURKE. 
[The following Letter of Mr. Burke’s, addressed to his 
friend Dr. I.awrence, a short time previous to his 
death, will be found interesting: —] 
My dear Sir, 

The very first relaxation of my comp!aints, which 
gave me leisure and disposition to attend to what 
is going on, has filled my mind with many uneasy 
sensations, and many unpleasant reflections. The 
few of us, who have protracted life to the extreme 
limits of our short period, have been condemned to 
see extraordinary things—new systems of policy — 
new opinions—new principles—and not only new 
men, but what might appear a new species Of men. 
J believe that they who lived forty years ago (if the 
intermediate space of time ig expunged fron 
their memory) could hardly credit their senses, 
when they heard from the highest authority, that an 
army of 200,000 men was kept up in this Island; 
that in the neighbouring Island, there were at least 
four score thousand more; but when he should 
hear of this army, which has not its paraliel, what 
must be his astonishment to hear, that it was kept 
up for the mere purpose ef an i.ert aiid passive 
defence; that in its far greater part, it was disabled, 
by its constitution and very essence, fiom defend- 
ing us against an enemy by any one preventive 
stroke, or any one operation of active hostility? 
What must his reflections be, on hearing that a 
fleet of 500 men of war, the best appointed, and to 
the full as ably commanded, as this country ever 
had upon the sea, was for the greater part employ- 
ed in acting upon the system of unenterprising 
defence? What must his sentiments be, who re- 
members the former energy of I-ngland, when he 
is given to understand, that these two Islands, with 
their extensive and every where vulnerable sea 
coast should be considered as a garrison sea town! 

What would he think if the garrison of so 
strange a fortress should be such as never to make 
a sally; and that, contrary to ali that lias been 
hitherto seen in war, an infinitely inferior army 
may with safety besiege this garrison, anc, without 
hazarding the life cf a man, ruin the garrison and 
the place, merely by the menaces and false appear- 
ances of an attack? What must his surprize be on 
finding, that with the increases of trade, and balan- 
ces unknown before, and with less out-going than 
at any former time, the public credit should labour, 
even to the edge of a bankruptcy ; and that the confi- 
dence of the people in the security of their pro- 
perty should lessen in proportion as all the ap- 
parent means of their safety are augmented! The 
jast part of this dreadful paradox is to be soived 
but by one way; and that is, by an obscure unde- 
fined scene which the people entertain, that the ap- 
parent means cf their safety are not real, nor weil 
understood, and thet they confide in their govern- 


ment, more from their opinion, that some sort of 


government should be supported, than from a con- 
viction that the measures taken by the existing go- 
vernment for the pnblic safety, are rational or well 
adapted to their end. Had it pleased Ged to continue 
to me, even the late weak remains of my strength, 
I proposed to make this the subject of a letter, 
which I intend to address, to a brother member of 
yours, upon the present state of affairs; but as 1 
may be never able to finish it, | regard this matter 
of defence, as so much the most important of all 
considerations at this moment, that it supersedes 
all concern of my bodily, and mental weakness, 
and urges me, by an impulse, I czmmot resist, to 
spend at least my last breath, in laying before you 
some part of the anxious thoughts, with which I 
have been oppressed, and which more than any 


j 
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bodily distemper, have sunk me to the condition in 


which you know Iam. I have no hand to write, 
but I am able to dictate from the bed, on which I 
pass my nights and days. 

What I say may have no weight; but it is pos- 
sible that it may tend to put other men of more 
ability, and who are ina situation where their abi- 
lities may be more useful, into a train of thinking. 
What I dictate may not be very pleasing, cither to 
the great or to the multitude; but locking on my 
past public lifs, though not without many faults 
and errors, I have never mace any sacrifices to the 
favour of the great, or to the humour of the peo- 
ple. I never remember more than two instances, 
in which I have given way to popularity, and those 
two are the things of which in the whole course of 
my life, now at the end of it, 1 have the most rea- 
sen to repent.—Such has been the habit of my 
public life, even when individual favour, and popu- 
lar countenance might have been plaussbly pre 
sented to me, as the means of doing my duty, the 
more effectually. But ncw, alas! of what value to 
me are all those helps, or all those impediments! 
when the damp chill sweat of death, aireacy be- 
gens to glaze cur Visage, of what moment is it to 
us, whether the vain breath ef man blows het o1 
cold upon it? But our cuties to men are not extin- 
;uished with our regard to their opinicns. A coun- 
try, which has been dear te us from our birth, 
cught to be dear to us: as from our entrance, so to 
our final exit from the stage. upon which we have 
been appointed to act; and in the career ot the 
cuues which must in part, be enjoyments of cur 
new existence, how can we better stand, and from 
what more preper post, than the performance of 
those duties which have made the occupation ol 
the first part of the course, ailetted to us! 





LEVITY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
[The fellowing article in the form of a hand bill, was 
circulated last winter in London at the west end of 
the town.] 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THE BLUE STOCKING 
CLUB. 
NEWS FOR THE LADIES! 
SILVESTER SILVERTONGUE. 
L.L. D. F. R.S.R.1 P.andA.S&. §. 

Presents his humble respects to the fair sex of 
the British metropolis, and has the honor to ac- 
quaint thm, that having been informed that their 
fuvourite Professor, the jocose and eloquent Atticus, 
is about to conclude his justly popular Lectures, 
he, the said Silvest.r Silvertengue, L. L. D. F. 
R. 5S. K. 4. P. and A. S.S. anxious that his amia- 
ble aud lovely country-women should not discou- 
tinue those elegant studies in which they have 
so happily chgaged, proposes te open a NEW 
INSTITUTION, expressly devoted to such subjects 
us are most congenial to the female character. 
Satisfied that they have aiready qualified themselves 
for the deeper and graver waiks of science, and 
that they ave pericctly mistresses of moral Philosc- 
phy, Ancient Histery, Botany, Geology, and Belles 
Letters: in short, that they are ali worthy of weai 
ing the distinguishing badge of the BLUE STOCKING 
cLuB, Dr. Silvester Silvertongue undertakes 


‘* Not aless pleasing though less glorious care.” 


that of unfolding to his fair auditors the arcana of 
jashionable life. On this hitherto unexplored but 
highly imporiant science, which justly deserves a 
place among the most uselul branches of female 
education, he intends giving a course of Lectures 
under the appellation of * poLITE HUMANITY” 
These Lectures will begin on Monday next, anc 
will be regulariy continued, every day, according 
io the annexed card. 

In jaying his proposals before an enlightened 
public, Dr. Silvester Silvertongue flatters himself, 


that this his jumbie endeavour to extend the joys’ 


Yr 


of fashionable life, will entitle him to the protectin 
smiles and willing ear of his lovely Country-womer, 

' He has selected this scene of gaiety for the “7 
closure of his scheme, because, respecting the ele. 
gance and talents of the Lady of the mansion, he 
is anxious to boast her name in the number of his 
cleves, could he eradicate her love of letters, ang 
her antediluvian notions of maternal duties, coniy. 
gal affection, and ancient hospitality, we would not 
despair of rendering her one of his most distinguish. 
ed pupils. 

FEMALE INSTITUTION. 

The following Lectures wiil be delivered thi, 
week. 

Monday 17th. June, at 2 o’clock, Dr. Silveste, 
Silvertongue, Potirk nuMANITY. First Leciure. 
The art of becoming beautiful. Receipts for mak. 
ing cosmetics. Portable charms (azterior and fis. 
terior.) Alabaster Globes. Ruby lips. Ivory teeth, 
&e. &e. 

Tucsday, 18th June. Second Lecture. Thear 
of dress. The fascinating charms and matchless 
grace of Grecian Drapery. The female form 
ought to be displayed in all its natural beauty, 
Ridiculous objections of moralists on this head re. 
futed. Absurdity of our ancestors demonstrated, 
Superior innocence and sylphish elegance of the 
modern costume established on undeniable princi- 
ples. 

Wednesday, 19th June. Zherd Lecture. The 
att of becoming fashionable. Rules to be observed 
by the daughters of country squires, the wives of 
wealthy citizens, and the ladics ef newly-created 
peers, in ex; loring the secrets of high life. Eaults 
to be avoided, and qualities to be acquired. Absur- 
dity of female delicacy, constancy, Guty, gratitude 
and such-like plebeian virtues. Danger of remem- 
bering early friends. The patronage of the great 
absolutely necessary—how acquired. * ‘The proud 
humility and dignified submission” necessary on 
these occasions. We have nothing to do with the 
vices and follies of our superiors: on such points 
we should have neither ears nor eyes. 

Thursday, 20th June. Fourth Lecture. The 
art of cutting, in which will be taught * that har- 
dest science to forget.” Extreme importance of 
avoiding in one place those from whom we have 


When and where we may speak to old friends. 
When and where even Parents and Brothers. if not 
comme il faut, must be passed unnoticed. The 
happy stare of calm indifference particularly re- 
commended on these occasions. 

Friday, 21st June—/ifih Lecture. Definition 
of what constitutes a woman of fashion—virtue, 
Decency, Feeling, Honeur, Birth, by no means ne- 
cessary qualitics. A happy confidence, a just con- 
tempt of domestic duties; a constant observance of 
the laws of Haut Ton ; and an antipathy to Quizzes, 
are indispensable requisites to this character, to 
which ought to be added, a passion for late hours, 
high play, fine men, fine horses, fine jewels, and 
fine company. 

Saturday, 22d June, 2.o’clock. Sixth Lecture. 
Rules for furnishing Houses—Antique Forms, 
African Temples and Etruscan Vases—Grecian 
Statues, Italian Paintings, and Egyptian utensile— 
the Nile traced to its source. &c. &c. &e. Rules for 
giving assemblics, whether Routs, Balls, Petits 
Soufters, or masquerades—Distinctions and Classi- 
fications, of Society to be observed on these occa 
sions. The three degrees of Skim Milk, Milk, 
and Cream—The danger of an improper mixture 
Still nicer distinctions, only seen by the keen eye 
of a favourite votary of fashion. 

Saturday Evening, 22d June, 8 o'clock. Seventh 
Lecture, Rules for the choice of Beaux—No one 
ought to Le allowed to chat with a Lady of fashion 
in her ox atthe Opera, to flirt with her in the col 
ner of a Ball Room (for dancing is out of the ques 
ion), or to drive her in his Barouche, who is not 4 








Jjine man. Definition of afine man—He is necessé- 






received Uie most important services im another. 


bation. 
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deep, 'eeps mistresses, treats the whole sex with 
indifference is often impertinent, and never res- 
pectable— The greatest possible accomplishment 
in a fine man, is to have paid damages in an action 
of Crim. Con. 


- ————__} 
DRAMATIC. 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Lasthight was performed, for the first time, at 
‘his Theatre, a New Comic Opera, Cailed The 
soidier’s Return; or, What Can Beauty Do! The 
following are the principal characters :— 


Lord Broomvyille, Mr. Powe!!; Captain Manly, 
Mr. H. Johnson; Racket, Mr. Bannister; Dermot 
Q'Doddipole, Mr. Johnstone; Hedge, Mr. Gib- 
bons; Miss Dashaway, Miss De Camp; Belinda, 
Mrs. Mountain; and anny, Mrs. Bland. 


Leve as usual, and the various embarrassments 
and difficulties that obstruct its happy end, matrimo- 
ny, afford the materials ef the plot which is con- 
sructed but very inartificially, and is as clumsily 
yound up. The chief arises from the opposition 
of Lord Broomville to the marriage of his ward, 
Miss Dashaway, to Racket, a modern man of fash- 
ion, Whose exterior, language, and behaviour, are 
ite in unison with the character he assumes —A 

ilar opposition arises tothe union of Captain Man- 
d Belinda, but for different reasons: they are, 
wwever, abruptly and suddenly removed by Man- 
ly’s proving the son of Lord Broomviile. An Irish- 
man is introduced in the double character of a 
cardener, and the master of an inn, and is also hap- 
pily matched with his Fanny. “fhe characters can- 
not boast of much novelty ; they are however agree- 
ably diversified, and the comic effect of the piece 
almost entirely depends on the parts of Racket and 
Dermot.—Thg peculiarity of the former consists 
inalove for digressions, and the biographical min- 
utic of celevated men 3 the latter had all the whim- 
sical humour of the Irishman in his double capa- 
city, and was admirably well performed by John- 
stone, as was the partof Racket by Bannister. 
The dialogue had more of terseness and point 
than are usually met with in pieces which generally 
sicrifice correctness of writing to the magic of 
sound. By whom the dialogue and songs are 
written, we have notheard; but the success of the 
piece was chiefly owing to the taste, science, and 
variety of the music, which deservedly add to the 
reputation which Mr. ffook has already acquired 
asa composer. . The overture, which has much 
merit, very happily introduced God Save the King, 
in honour, we suppose, of the day, and the perfor- 
mance of it by the band was followed by the vocal 
part of the performers, at the universal call and 
applause of the audience; We believe every song 
of the first act was encored ; but the following duet, 
most deservedly, in our opinion, between Mrs. 
Mountain and Mrs. Bland, which they executed 
with more than their wonted sweetness of tone.— 
Miss De Camp, in Miss Dashaway, very pointed- 
ly ridiculed the manners of the fashionable world, 
particularly at their Routs and the Opera ; the lou- 
dest plaudits were bestowed on her singing, par- 
ticularly a polacea, in which she displayed an admi- 
rable facility in her imitation of the Italian style. 
Many of the airs will, no doubt, beceme great fa- 
Yourites, and with some curtailments which may 
tasily be admitted, this Opera promises to have a 
lng run. It was given out for asecond represen- 
ation, with but a very slight degreee of disappro- 


— -—— wu 
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bation. 


True joy resides within the breast 
Where flurt’ring Cupids sportive play 
And Hymen is a welcome guest, 
When inclination leads the way. 


andsome; well dressec, free and easy—He ' 
belongs to all the Ciub-houses, plays high, drinks | 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The CagrsaAr and Virxcit, from the Classic 
Press of W. Poyntell and Co. of this city, having 
atready been fuu.y noticed in this paper, it now re- 
mains to mention their beautiful SaLLusr and 
Horack. These classics are very neatly printed 
on good paper, AND ARE INCONTESTIBLY MORE 
CORRECT, THAN THE LONDON EDITIONS. The 
‘ollowing preface, briefly and unostentatiously, ex- 
plains the plan of the proprietors of this: truly 
Classical Press, which Fame and Fortune wil! cer- 
tainly crown, if the Gentlemen concerned persevere 
in their laudable design. For ourselves, we enter- 
tain the best wishes for their success, and repeat 
with enthusiasm, from Horace 


Gratia, fama, contingat abunde. 


OFFICE OF THE CLASSIC PRESS. 


The first American edition of Sallust is very re- 


spectfully submitted to the inspection of the Princi- 


pais, Professors, and Teachers, in the different 


colleges and seminaries of learning, throughout 


the United States. The proprietors of the Classic 
Press, conscious of their care, to exhibit Sallust in 
a correct and beautiful form, sanguinely hope, that 
it may prove worthy of patronage, and introduction 
into the grammar scheols, academies, and universi- 
ties of their country. 

A complete edition of all the Greek and Latin 
classics, most generally in use, will soon appear 
from this press. ‘The first care of the proprietors 
is to print them, as cerrectly as possible. To ac- 
complish this, neither labour nor expense shall be 
spared. ‘I'he best editions are carefully consulted, 
and the revisal of the sheets confided to gentlemen 
of known abilitics. The editors trust, that these 
American editions of the classics will display the 
rapid progress of the arts, and tend to invite an in- 
crease of that taste for the study of the best authors 
of antiquity, now so fondly cherished in the United 
States. 

During the progress of this volume through the 
press, the best Logdon octavo copy, i usum Del- 


fihini, has been scrupulously followed; and, on a 


fair comparison, it will appear, that ‘he American 
Sallust is superior to the European, in the essen- 
tial points of correctness, quality of paper, and 
beauty of typography. 

In undertaking a” ¥ork of sach magnitude, and 
expense, as a complete edition of the Greek and 
Latin classics, the editors were sedulously attentive 
to all the practicable advice of gentlemen, mest 
eminent for their attainments in classical literature. 
It is regretted, that the remote residence of many 
of the learned, who have in charge the education 
of our studious youth, prevented a more general 
appeal to their judgment. Most of those, how- 
ever, who were consulted, thought, that any altera- 
tion from the present London DelJphini editions, in 
the text or notes, ‘would be attended with much 
risk, and probably, with little advantage. 

But it was strenuously advised to omit the very 
prolix Index Vocabulorum, with which the Dau- 
phin edition is encumbered. This may appear, at 
first, an injurious omission; but every gentleman, 
possessing a practical knowledge of its use in the 
hands of the student, has doubtless observed, that 
necessity rarely urges him, and curiosity still more 
rarely tempts him, to consult so rugged a guide. 
In the best foreign copies of the classics, it is often 
grossly incorrect, and hence vexatiously fallacious ; 





it is at once an excrescence and a deformity. The 


scholar’s memory is the best index. 


The editors, by thus rescinding a barren super- 


fluity, can make a reduction in the price of the 
book, which is obviously an important considera- 
tion. But if its msertion should ficreatter appear 
adviseable, tie addition can be made, wren the ¢x- 





wession of a zeneral wish for it is kpown. 
S 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


FROM A LATE LONDON PAPER, 


TO AUGUSTA. 
Oh! let us seek the rural mead, 
Where shepherds tune their vocal reed, 
And ev'ry plant and ev’ry tree, 
Shall give its treasures, Love, to thee! 


Oh! let us fly the noisy scene, 

And wander o’er the spangled green ; 
Together cull the sweets of May, 

All along the flowery way. 


And [ll compare the vi’let’s blue, 
Thav’s freshen’d by the morning’s dew’; 
Onn! [li compare it to the dye 

Which sparsless in your azure eye! 


And when the blushing tender rose, 
Soft blooms of nature shall disclose, 
On! Pil compare it to the lip 

Whose juice is nectar Love, to sip ¥ 


The lily, too, whose leaf is pale, 
The fairest of the fragrant vale, 
Oh! I'll compare its native glow 
Teo thy fond bosom’s brighest snows 


FROM METASTASIQO. 
Stam navi. 


Men are like ships upoa the main, 
Expos’d to every gale; 

Each passion is a fatal blast, 
That tears away a sail. 


Each pleasure is a latent rock, 
And life a ~tormy sea; 

But whilst our reason holds the helm, 
We ride from perils free. 


Yet oft, alas! our pilot sleeps, 
Or leaves his place to pride ; 
And then the vessel drives ashore, 
Before the foaming tide. 


The Agents for the Port Folio are re- 
spectfully reminded, and the various Debt- 
ors to the establishment are again notified, 
that, during the present Autumn, payment, 
even of small sums, will enable the Editor 
at least to hope sanguinely, and to fulfil Ais 
obligations, with punctuality and spirit. 

=== 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. O_pscHooL, 
[ Tho’ the following trifle may evidence a degree of pre- 
sumption in its author; yet should the conceit please 


you, youare at liberty to use it. The measure differs 


from the sapphic only in the construction of the first 
foot in the 3rd and 4th lines. ] 


AD SERENAM. 


Arcturi stelle similis tu regna 
Alte tenenti! 

Longas pernitens pruine tenebras 

Nervicum illustrans solitudcnesque 
Semper erescit. 


TRANSLATED THUS. 


Oh how like thee the star that reigns 
Propitious o’er the polar plains ! 
Thro’ the long night of frost serene she glows, 
And lights up Beauty mid a waste of snows. 
Lovins. 


{The following was written while on the ocean, to which 


it is addressed. ] 
STROPHE. 


Smiling azure skirted Ocean! 
Gentlv heaves thy Liilowy breast; 
Dancing moon beams gild its metion,, 
All the weiki is at rest. 
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haps novel; but I trust not altogether iaconsistent with 
the analogy of the terms 


Tempted by thy bosom’s curling, 
‘Tempted by thy glassy ease— 

Lo! the fearless sail unfurling, 
Gaily courts the fav'ring breeze. 


ANTISTROPHE. 


Oh beware the treach’rous billow ! 
Cautious loose the flowing sail ; 

Soon the wave shall be thy pillow ; 
Soon thy shroud shall be the gale! 


Cruel, gloomy, treach’rous Ocean! 
Whirlwinds waste on thee their breath ; 

Lightnings gild thy fierce commotion, 
And thy deep repose is.death ! 


STROPHE. 


Ruthless Ocean } spare the lover 
Forc'd by poverty to fly ; 

Driv’n to other clithes a rover, 
Doom’d en other shores to sigh. 


Julia saw the tear that started, 
Mark’d the ling'ring step and slow ; 

Wrung with anguish ; broken hearted, 
Julia saw her Edwin go— 


Heard the shout /o weigh ascending, 
Till in distance lost it died ; 

Then to Heav’n in beauty bending, 
** Gh protect my love’’! she sigh’'d— 


“ Guide him o’er the waves’ commotion, 





Monarch of the trackless Main! 
Never more to trust the Ocean, 
Ne’er to fly these arms again. 


Gentle be the gale that bears him! 
Peaceful be the wafting wave ! 
He who from this bosom tears him, 

Can alone my Edwin save.” 


ANTISTROPHE. 


Gracious Heav’n ! around me gleaming 
Tis the lightping’s fearful glare ! 

Faintly thre’ the tempest screaming 

_ "Tis the accent of despair ! 


On the cliffall Ocean rushing 
Tothe clouds its bosom rears— 
Lo! amid the mighty crushing 
A Bark !—she sinks !—she disappears! 


Wildest notes of horror mingle 
With the thunders of the blast— 
Now the cry grows faint and single— 
Ev'ry hope of life is past ! 


Save, oh save the fated lover ! 
See him struggling for the shore ! 
Ah! his head the surges cover— 
—Hope and life and love are o’er. 


STROPHE. 


Sister! plant the weeping willow ; 
Not a soul shail tell the tale, 
How he made his grave the billow, 
How his shroud became the gale. 
LopinNus. 
The use here made of Strophe and Antistrophe is per- 


LES MASQUES. 
[From the ‘ Petit Censeur.”’} 


Le Carnaval, pour tous les hommes, 
Avec raison a des attraits: 
Mais. pauvres dupes que nous sommes ! 





Nous seules en payons les frais. 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


Sous le masque de la Constance, 
Quand |’époux cache ses désirs, 
Nous baignons de pleurs en silence 
Le masque riant des Plaisirs. 


Dorval voulant a la campagne 
Passer un jour de Carnaval, 
Fait ses adieux 4 sa cempagne ; 
Mais elle veut suivre Dorval : 
I! lui jure, avec un sourire, 
Qu’il sera bientét de retour— 
Combien un époux a d’empire 
Avec le masque del’ Amour ! 
Dorval n'est pas bien loin encore, 
Deja le regret le poursuit; 
Mais de Momus, de Therpsicore 
Le temple enfin s’ouvre & minuit. 
Le masgue de la Perfidie 
Devrait-il jamais se montrer 
Ov le masque de la Folie 
A seul la droit de pénétrer? 
Ile y court, l’Ennui ’accompagne ; 
Mais est-ce une réalité! 
L’Epoux qu’clle croit en campagne, 
Est aux genoux d’une beauté. 
Heélas! que faut-il qu’clle fasse? 
Son sexe lui dit de punir: 
Mais quel époux n’obtiendrait grace 
Sous le masque du Refrentir ? 
Bientot, per plus d une caresse, 
1} sait faire oublier ses torts: 
Ainsi le masgue de ? Adresse 
Sait embellir tous les dehors. 
Epoux convaincus d’inconstance, 
Prenez ce masque, pour qu’un jour 
Le dandeau de la Confiance 


Ramene celui de l’ Amour. F. 


STANCES A L’ESPERANCE. 


SALuT, 6 divine Espérance, 
Dent le charme consolateur 
Donne une aile 2 la jouissance, 
Ote une épine a la douleur! 
Sur ton sein, quand I"homme repose, 
Qu’il éprouve un doux abandon! 
Si le plaisir est une rose, 
L’Esp€rance en est le bouton. 


Ton ancre soutient la nacelle 
Du malheureux battu de?@S ents ; 
Toi seule lui restes fidéle, ’ 
Quand ses aimis sont inconstans. 
Malgré des verroux effrovables, 
Dans les cachots tu suis nos pas: 
Siles enfers sont redoutables, 
C'est que tu n’y pénetres pas. 


Des plaisirs, charmante nourrice, 
Tu sais soulager nos amours : 
Ce sont tes soins. ton lait propice 
Qui les font croitre tous les jours. 
Enfin, aprés bien de traverses, 
L’homme arrive au but de ses veux ; 
Sur tes genoux, quand tu nous berces, 
Nous sommes cent fois plus heureux. 


LE DERNIER MOT. 


Pour donner la vie aux pensées 
Le langage fut inventé ; 
Mais nous sont-elles retracces 
‘Toujours avec fidélité ? 
Sait-on bien jamais ce qu’on pense? 
Prude, marchand, juif ou dévot, 
Dés qu’ils parlent en conscience, 
Ce n’est jamais le dernier mot. 


Penser tout haut, parler sans craindre 
N’appartient qu’a l'amiti€ ; . 
L’innocence méme sait feindre 

Quand amour se met de moitié 


~ 


Que Lise 4 son amant répete : 
“ Non, Colin, je mourrais plutét—” 
Sun regard, meilleur interprete, 
Dit ** ce n’est pas le dernier mot.” 
x 

L’Hymen, jaloux de sa nature, 
Veut étre seul et le premier; 
Mais s’il croit un oui qu’on lui jure, 
Ce pauvre dieu n’est pas sorcier. 
Heureux l’époux sensible et tendre 
Qui, du ciel tenant un bon lot, 
Le soir des noces peut entendre 
De la pudeur le dernier mot. 


Le dernier mot, que je déteste, 
Est l’adieu que suit le regret ; 
Mais pour me |’épargner je reste 
Dans les lieux od mon ceur se plait: 
Etre bien est ma grande affaire ; 
Vouloir étre mieux est d’un sot. 
Trinquons, amis, dansons, bergéres, 
C'est toujcurs-12 mon dernier mot. 
UN VOYAGE DE L’AMOUR. 
Quittant «t Paphos et Cythére, 
Le désir vint au dieu d’ Amour 
De voyager, malgré sa mere, 
Hors des limites de sa cour. 
Vcnus eut beau mettre en usage 
Tout ce qui flatte un inconstant ; 
Il r pondit: “ C’est de mon Age, . 
“ Et je serai long-temps volage, 
“ Puisque Je suis toujours enfant.” 


La Raisom calma Cythérée, 
Et premit de tout obtenir : 
Amour, c’était chose assurée, 
A sa voix devait revenir ; 

Mais toute pricre fut vaine, 

kt son conseil hors de saison ; 
Elle perdit son temps, sa peine, 
Et s’en revint seule, et certaine, 
Qu’il méconnaissait la Raison. 


Croyez-moi, disait la Prudence, 
Laissez voyager ce vaurien. 
Parti sage: mais I’Espératice, 
Qui jamais ne doute de rien, 
Au Plaisir s’adressant de suite, 
Dit: ** Si tu veux, nous partirons: 
** Nous nous mettrons a sa poursuite, 
“ Et, le rejoignant dans sa fuite, 
“ Tous deux nous le ramenerons.” 


Vénus ne forma pas de doute 
Que ce projet ne réussit : 
Voila nos voyageurs en route ; 
Espoir préceéde, et Plaisir suit, 
Mais ce dernier, toujours peu sage, 
Au premier endroit.s’arréta : 
L’Espoir poursuivit son voyage, 
Et suivant l’ordinaire usaye, 
Seul dans la route il s’égara. 


Plus de Plaisi:! plus d’Espérance 4 
Répétait V énus, tristement. 
Attends, disait la Patience ; 
Calme-toi, dit le Sentiment 
A tele rendre je m’engage. 
Il part; il rejoint l'incenstant : 
Ses pleurs, ses soins, son doux langage 
Seuls ramenerent le volage, 
Et l’Amour crut au Sentiment. 
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